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The Largest re-inforced concrete: warehouse in the United States 
is built according to the Kahn System of Re-inforced Concrete. 







The largest—that means something—it means a building having over 450,000 square 
feet, in nine stories, of floor space. It means that the Kahn System met the exacting 
requirements of the owners, Messrs. Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. of St. Paul; of Mr. 
George J. Grant, the General Contractor; of Mr. Louis Lockwood, of St. Paul, the 
Architect, and overcame all objections. 

One whole panel was tested by piling pig iron to a height of eight feet over the entire 
surface of the panel—giving the remarkable load of 1500 Ibs. to the square foot, and using 
enough iron for forty-one horse loads. There was absolutely no appreciable deflection. 


That means something. 










Mr. Grant, the Contractor, 
was Impressed with the wonderful 
simplicity of the Kahn System— 
its wonderful safety and economy. 
We feel safe in saying that any 
contractor with even average ex- 
perience in building can use the 
Kahn System successfully—he can 
save money in class of labor—he 
can save time. 
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In this building the entire in- 
terior construction is of concrete, 
re-inforced by the Kahn Trussed 
Bar—including such structural 
members as column footings, wall 
footings, columns, girders, beams 
and floor slabs. 

We will be glad to send to 
any Engineer, Architect or Builder 
pictures showing some of the de- 
tails in the construction of this 
building. The drawings 
for the engineering part of 
the work were made in our 

Engineering Department— 
jie tas Vewniad tee. a service that we cheerfully 
Over 1000 tons of this material used in above building. offer any of our customers. 
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Wholesale Concrete Warehonse of Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St, Paal, Mion. 











CROSS SECTION OF BAR 








Ask for ‘‘TESTS’’—A 160 pp. book about ‘‘construction’’—‘‘results.’’ 
IT IS FREE. 





Trussed Concrete Steel Company 


15 West Congress Street 


Detroit, Michigan, U. S.A. 
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Ghe Clinton Wire Lath 


is used throughout the new buildings of the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

@ The Architect who specifies Clinton Wire Lath avails himself 
of a material which insures absolutely fire-proof walls and ceilings. 
@ The only system in which no metal is exposed is the wire 
lath system. 

@ On application we will mail a copy of Clinton Chronicle No. | 
containing an account of the Clinton Wire Lath System as 




























































































applied to the Naval Academy sien 
Interior of the Maine Memorial Chapel, —_ 
and mehod used in applying the fe i 
Clinton Wire Lath. i 
i 
ar 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. @& - 
e Se = | 
CLINTON, MASS. 1 
Fire Proofing Department | : 
ALBERT OLIVER ary: A g :. 
150 Nassau St., New York ae i 5 
St. Louis Office: Hunkins-Willis Lime & Cement Co., South End 18th St. Bridge ek 
San Francisco Office: L. A. Norris, 227 Crossley Building 
Seattle Office: L. A. Norris, 909 Alaska Building 2 as aD Dwaa Gl Fe ees a 














@ The backgrounds of the illustrations are photographic reproductions of the Clinton Wire Lath. 


@ Sweet's Index, pages 96 to 103, contains a description of the Clinton Fire-Proofing System. Maine Memorial Chapel, U.S. Naval Academy 
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Ernest M. A. MACHADO, Architect, Boston. . 
Houses stained with 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
NEVER TURN 


BLACK 


They are used throughout the United States and Canada. Made in all colors, from the 
most delicate grays to the darkest greens. Samples may be seen at the 


H. M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph St., 


or sent by 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 


103-105-107 Broad St.. BOSTON 
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ANNOUNCEMENT f Z 


1906 Catalogue Edition 


Corrugated Bars 
for Reinforced Concrete 


WILL BE SENT TO ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS INTERESTED 
UPON REQUEST 





Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co. 


Formerly St. Louis Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co, 


Frisco Building 


St. Louis, Mo. 





The COULSON PATENT 
STORE FRONT CONSTRUCTION. 


makes the most practical, complete and modern store front, 
and enables the merchant to display his goods to the best ad- 
vantage. 

It is specified by the leading architects for both new and 
remodeled store fronts, and recommended by Plate Glass In- 
surance Companies. 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE D. 300 


J. W. COULSON @ CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers. 





Main Offce Branch Office 
96-98 North Third St., 1123 Broadway 
Columbus, Ohio, New York. 























Huntington Roofing Tile Co. 


Huntington, West Virginia 
Manufacturers of 


“HUNTINGTON” SHINGLE TILE 


and TERRA COTTA ROOF TRIMMINGS 


Catalog on Request Samples if Desired 
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Plate P-878— “Standard” Porcelain Enameled 


Brass Vimometer, Floor Flange. Rubber Gask 
Screws, Bolts and Washers complete. 





‘Standard’ 


Fixtures 








The 
Proprietors’ Choice 


Owners of Apartment Houses, Hotels 
and Office Buildings, prefer “Standard” Fix- 
tures above all others for their buildings as 
well as their homes. They know the su- 
periority of “Standard” Equipment in ap- 
pearance, durability and sanitation, for our 
extensive national advertising has taught 
them to discriminate in its favor. 


“Deecto” Syphon Jet Closet with 14 inch Brass 
Connection, Plain Oval Seat and Paneled Cover an ar ani ar 
Nickel-plated Cast-Brass Hinges. Nickel-pl: ped 2 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U. S. 

















MONG the orders recently booked by the 
undersigned is one for six Revolving Doors 


for installation in the entrances of the 


WASHINGTON, 


U. S. CAPITOL BUILDING 


VAN KANNEL REVOLVING DOOR CO., 
General Offices and Plant: 524-534 E. 134th St.. New York 


Western Branch and Plant: 118-128 N. May St,, Chicago 


























National Fire Proofing Company 


Manufacturers 


All Kinds of Hollow Building Tile 


also 


Engineers and Contractors for 


the Fireproofing of Buildings 


ef Capacity 1,600,000 tons 





Our engineering department 
is at your service for the prep- 
aration of complete plans 
and details for fireproof work 





Factories located near 
all the large cities 


COLD DRY AIR 


Cold Storage and 
Cooling Rooms 
FOR 
fine residences, 
We, hospitals, hotels, 
— |» ICE and public 
institutions 
e gi 
Re 














Butchers’, 
grocers’, beer and 
—\\} creamery coolers 




















For data and more detailed information, write us at either 
of the following addresses: 


New York, N. Y.. 170 Broadway Cuicaco, ILx., Hartford, Buildin 
Boston, Mass., 840 Old South Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. Asse Colorado Blég. 
HILADELPHIA, c7e Land Title Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Lumber Exch, 





for all purposes. 


Northey’s Patent Catalogue. 


Northey Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, Iowa 














ITTSBURG, PA, Bessemer Building BALTIMORE, Mp., Calvert Building 
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THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 


ATLAS 
PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


CONCRETE 
aL 


Output for 1906 Over 12,000,000 Bbls. 





THE ABOVE BOOK SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST TO DEPT. I 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
30 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 




















° ‘Giant’ ; 


AND 


“Red 
Metal’ 
Sash 
Chains 




















This cut illus- 
trates one of many 
high class buildings 
in which our chains 
are used. We are 
the originators 
of SASH Chain 
as a substitute for 





TRINITY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 














Bronze Entrance Doors Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


BALDWIN & PENNINGTON, Architects 


The Winslow Bros. Company 


Chicago - New York 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 











cord. Our Chains are “STANDARD” and are acknowl- 
edged as such by the leading architects and are specified 
by them. 

SAMPLES OF CHAINS ON APPLICATION 


The ‘Sake & Ege Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, © :: ‘: see CONN. 
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E take extraordinary precautions in the purchase of our 

W stock of Oriental Rugs. Every rug is carefully scru- 

tinized by our resident buyer in the Orient. For these 

reasons our collection is pre-eminently the best in America and 

the public may make selections from our immense stock with 
full confidence in the sterling merit of each rug bought. 

Our Autumn importations are now ready. 

The attention of architects is particularly invited to our 
complete facilities for executing orders for Special Carpets and 
Rugs woven to harmonize with decorations and 
in any desired size. 


















888 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














The Water Supply problem for country and suburban homes has long 
been a perplexing one for the architect. 

How to give his client the conveniences of a sanitary supply and avoid the 
inconveniences of the gravity system, has been a difficult feature of the archi- 
tect’s plans. 

But the country and suburban water problem has been completely solved by 


The Kewanee W ater System 


With a Kewanee outfit a man out in the country may enjoy all the con- 
veniences, comforts and safeguards of a city supply. 

The dangers and troubles of the elevated tanks are entirely avoided where 
the Kewanee System is installed. Here is how it operates: 

An air-tight steel Kewanee tank is located in the cellar or buried in the ground. Water from the well, cistern, lake 
or other source is pumped into this tank. The air, having no escape, is gradually compressed as more water is forced into the 
tank. It is this air pressure, caused by pumping water only, which forces the water through the supply pipes. 

A good average pressure with the Kewanee System is forty pounds, which will raise the water about ninety-three feet. This 
is much better than the city pressure in either New York or Chicago. 

An elevated tank is unsatisfactory because it is so exposed that it will deteriorate and cause constant repairs. The water 
freezes in the winter and becomes warm in the summer. Besides, the tank and tower are an “eye-sore” to the natural beauty 
of any country home. Aan attic tank is liable to leak and flood the house. It cannot be placed high enough to create sufficient 
gravity pressure for sanitary plumbing or for fire protection. 

The Kewanee Pneumatic Tank rests on solid ground where it can do no damage. It is thoroughly protected from all the 
extremes in the weather. It is made of steel and will outlast a dozen overhead tanks. 

The Kewanee System offers the ideal solution of the country and suburban water problem. When the architect specifies 
a Kewanee Outfit, he evinces a guarantee of good faith and he is bound to please his client. ‘We guarantee every Kewanee 
Outfit to give perfect service. Our descriptive and illustrated catalogue No. 41 is free to readers of the Inland Architect. 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY Drawer P.P. KEWANEE, ILL. 
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HE result of many years of 

studied effort to create a Dead- 
Flat Oil Paint. It is now in use 
in many public buildings, office 
buildings, etc. It is restful to the 
eyes, absolutely non-poisonous and 
is the best working paint on the 
market. Color cards and working 
samples upon application to the 


manufacturers. 








The MURALO CO. 


New Brighton, Staten Island 





Chomas’ Acme Air Purifying 


General Offices 


and Zooling System 


PATENTED 


Cleanses Air—Governs humidity—Qools Air 


HEATING, COOLING AND VENTILATING 
BUILDINGS, RAILWAY COACHES, STEAMSHIPS 


THOMAS & SMITH 
Designers and Builders 
17-19 South Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 








DISTRICT OFFICES 








New York, 288 Hudson St., [ 
Sectenatl, Mercantile Library Bldg., Detroit, Majestic Bldg., 
St. Paul. Endicott Bldg., St. Louis, Chemical Bldg., Kansas City, 


Cleveland, Hickox Bldg., 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LARGE CITIES Postal Bldg. 












































Life is Precious 


Have you the Life of Human 
Beings in your care? If so 


Specify the Kirker-Bender 
PATENT FIRE ESCAPE 


It is practically perfect. The lame, blind, sick, 
women and children all come down through it 
with equal ease and safety. Over one hundred in 
use on the Public Schools, Hospitals and Factor- 
iés of Chicago, Louisville and St, Louis. Catalog. 








Dow Wire & Iron Works 


Louisville, Ky. 














-Tietgen, Falk & Co. 


79-81 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers and Designers of 


GAS, ELECTRIC AND 
COMBINATION FIXTURES 
ART GLASS WORKS 














> | , 
\ NS TRUM ents @ 
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. DRAWING ) 


 AHABBOTTSCO, 


Drawing Supplies, 


(nstruments, Tracing Cloth, Papers, Colors 
Scales, Levels, Transits, Etc. 
BLUE-PRINTS. 

151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














DRAFTSMAN WANTED 
WANTED: Architectural draftsman or engineer, good 


on detail work. One who understands estimating pre- 
ferred, to enter the employ of a large and well known con- 
tracting firm. Good position for the nght man. State 
_experience and salary expected. G. H., care The Inland 
Architect, Chicago. 


~ ROEBLING SYSTEM 
OF FIREPROOFING 


The Roebling Construction Co. 





| Send for Catalogue 


906 Tribune Building, Chicago. 





























only by the 








CATALOG 


The Property Owner 


Will appreciate the seat that has every joint bolted. 
Architects should specify Never Split Seats because 
they never warp, split or give annoyance. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT CO. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 





Made 
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A Monthly Journal Devoted to 


ARCHITECTURE 
CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


ISSUED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH 


PUBLISHED BY PORTER, TAYLOR & CO. 
PONTIAC BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Entered at Chicago, Ill., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 320 Broadway, Phone 636 Franklin. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $10.00 a year in advance. Single copies, $1.00 


All communications intended for The Inland Architect should be addressed to 
Porter, Taylor & Co., 505 Pontiac Building. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Frank Mies Day, Philadelphia. 
Cass GILBert, New York. 
Wittiam B. Munopie, Chicago. 
GLENN Brown, Washington, D. C. 
i ctetiiiie ( James G. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 
" 5 . r * 0 Rosert Steap, Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT 4 
First Vice-PRESIDENT 
Second VICE-PRESIDENT 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


Boarp OF DiREcCTORS FOR 1906. 


For Three Years.—Alfred Stone, Providence; Irving K. Pond, Chicago; 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston. 

For Two Years.—W. A. Boring, New York; J. M. 
troit; Merritt J. Reid, San Francisco. 

For One Year.—Charles F. McKim, New York; Geo. 
York; R. D. Andrews, Boston, Mass. 


Donaldson, De- 


B. Post, New 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


(ORGANIZED 1899.) 


The Architectural League of New The Architect’s Club, U. of IIL. 


York. The Toledo Architectural Club. 
The T Square Club, Philadelphia. The Milwaukee Architectural Club. 
The Cleveland Architectural Club. The San’ Francisco’ Architectural 
The Toronto Architectural Club. Club. 

The Pittsburg Architectural Club. The George Washington Univer- 
The Cincinnati Chapter A. I. A. sity Club. 


The Twin City Architectural Club. 

The National Sculpture Society. 

The National Society of Mural 
Painters. 


The Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A. 
The Chicago Architectural Club. 
The Detroit Architectural Club. 
The St. Louis Architectural Club. 
The Washington Architectural Club. 
OFFICERS. 
Ernest John Russell, St. Louis. 
Frederick M. Mann, St. Louis. 
Wm. B. Ittner, St. Louis. 
Ernest Helfensteller, Jr., St. Louis 
John C. Stephens, St. Louis. 


President 

Vice-President P 

Corresponding Secretary 

Recording Secretary 

Treasurer : ‘ 
The Executive Board consists of the officers and Samuel L. 


and Jesse N. Watson. 
Next CONVENTION aT WasHINGTON, D. C., 1907. 


Sherer 


The question as to what extent the prelim- 
inary talk with the owner is binding upon 
the architect is of much importanee, and one 


The Architect 
and the 
Owner, 

which too frequently comes up for decision 
in the courts. The average owner is a shrewd business 
man with very little conception of the duties of the archi- 
tect and the ethics of the profession. He, therefore, in 
approaching an architect, naturally does so from a purely 
business standpoint, the same as he would deal with the 
contractor. The parleving commences by the owner stating 
that he wants a house of a certain number of rooms of 
indicated sizes; to be built of materials named, and to be 
similar in appearance to Jones’ house. He understands, 
he states, that the cost of Jones’ house, which was built 
some ten years ago, was only $15,000 and says that he 
can not afford to pay more than that for his. The archi- 
tect from his long and varied experience is not entirely 
convinced that these restrictions and limitations made by 
the owner are final and that ulti- 
mately to have a better house than Jones’ even at consid- 


he is not determined 
erable greater cost. However, the architect is obliged to 
take the owner at his word and accept the program as 
stated. He knows that the equivalent of a house built ten 
years ago will cost at least 25 per cent more now than 
then, but in this preliminary talk he fears he will lose his 
client by expressing such an opinion, then, too, he has the 
architect’s usual optimism, and thinks that perhaps, after 


all, a saving of 25 per cent or so may be effected. 


The owner leaves this first interview with 
The Conclusion the impression that his house can be built 
of the for $15,000, 


"eoan’r > 
Owner. se regard the 
rather vague opinion expressed by the archi- 


and chooses to 
Drawings 
The 


owner then learns to his exceeding disappointment that 


tect as a guarantee that it will cost no more. 
are made, specifications written, and bids invited. 


the house which he wants can not be built honestly for less 
than $20,000. , 
order, but do not pacify his client, who cuts short the inter- 
The archi- 


The architect’s explanations are then in 


view and takes his work to some other office. 
tect’s bill rendered for services is returned unpaid with the 
statement that he has broken his agreement to turn over 
to the owner the house wanted at the stated price of 
$15,000. If suit is brought for the arehitect’s fees, the 
court finds no established precedent as to what constitutes 
virtual performance by the architect, and the case is de- 
cided against him. In England it has been established in 
the courts thai an under-estimate as close as 10 to 15 per 
cent does not annul an agreement, but that performance 
of contract is practically fulfilled. It would be well for 
the architects of America to join in a movement to estab- 
lish a similar leeway for the architect of, say 15 per cent. 
so that he could collect his fees in cases where his informal 
opinion of cost is held by the owner to be a fixed guarantee. 
Most architects probably in case of a misunderstanding 
with a chent as to cost would prefer, rather than to lose 
the work, to make a new set of drawings to come within 
the limit of cost set by the owner, provided he would be 
satisfied with what he could obtain for his price. Of 
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course, the safest plan is to have a written contract with 
the owner in which this question of cost, ownership of 
drawings and all other possible subjects for dispute are 
carefully covered, but as this, perhaps, is not always 
thought necessary or advisable the situation would be re- 
lieved by establishing a custom that would be recognized 


by the courts. 


At a recent meeting of architects there was 
hiiiade discussion on the attitude of a committee 
Architecture. on civic affairs which held the opinion that 
as the streets belonged to the public there 
should be no encroachment upon them nor the space apove 
by private owners for architectural embellishment of the 
building fronts. As this body was thought to be well nigh 
supreme in influencing legislation, there was much con- 
cern felt from their attitude. This was relieved to a con- 
siderable extent hy the happy thought of an architect 
present, who, while fully admitting the rights of the peo- 
ple to the streets, argued that in consequence of this 
ownership the people could do what they pleased) with 
them. They certainly would not uphold regulations that 
would result in owners building unsightly plain walls for 
their street fronts. Acting upon this suggestion, the archi- 
tects concluded to bend their efforts toward an effective 
presentation of this view of the rights of the people to pub- 
lic space to the servants of the public as represented by 
the city council, with the hope of securing permission to 
project beyond the lot line for architectural members and 
ornamental details required to give pleasing expression to 
street fronts. It would not be wise to give owners the 
unrestricted privilege of encroaching on the publie space 
for any showy or fanciful adornment they might wish: 
they should be limited to what is in good taste and would 
tend to elevate the artistic perceptions of the public. 


In some way there should be such control of 


Character = street architecture that the facades would 
of 


Street Fronts, Present an unobtrusive simplicity and dig- 


nity that would react in an educational way 
upon those to whom they were the daily object of 
attention, There are other artistic possibilities that might 
well be considered, such as irregular uniformity. Few 
would care for long streets with the dreary monotony that 
comes from the repetition of the same architectural features 
throughout, but most would enjoy the pleasing result that 
could be obtained by a varied individuality in fronts of 
good design with perhaps a suggestion of uniformity such 
as would be secured by running a uniform course or two 
throughout a series of fronts. How best to control the 
character of street fronts where the wishes of various 
owners must be considered is a serious question. Some 
years ago in a city where fire had destroyed a large section 
of the business district an effort was made by a number of 
architects to secure in the rebuilding street fronts of taste- 
ful design that collectively should have a certain degree 
of harmony, It was thought that architects of adjoining 
buildings might be able to influence owners to sacrifice 
somewhat of their individual preferences in the interest of 
a pleasing architectural effect to the street. After an at- 
tempt in this direction the project was abandoned as im- 
practicable, and the rebuilding proceeded much along the 
old lines. Probably the owner would value sufficiently per- 
mission to project over the lot line for architectural effect 


to be willing to have his design judged by a competent 
civic art commission and to conform to their suggestions. 
In this way the people would secure, through the improved 
appearance of their streets, a very valuable consideration 
for their consent to private encroachment upon public 
space, 

It would be interesting to have expressions 
Architects’ from a representative number of architects 
Bsc as to the desirable limitations of the archi- 
tect in undertakings beyond the scope of his 
professional practice, strictly considered. All agree to the 
eeneral rule that an architect should refrain from any- 
thine that would profit him beyond his just commissions 
at the expense of the client whom he serves. We are 
curious to know what answer our readers would make to 
an inquiry recently received as to the professional ethics 
of an architect engaging in speculative building on his own 
account while in active practice. The inquiring architect 
has designed scores of houses for promoters of real-estate 
speculative enterprises from which large profits have ac- 
crued to them, due largely to the attractiveness of the 
architect’s designs. This condition suggested the question : 
if such profits can be made on the products of my skill. 
why may not T reap like benefit? An architect is’ well 
qualified from his experience to undertake speculative 
building. His position keeps him informed as to  real- 
He knows what is most desired by the 
2reatest 


estate values, 
average house-owner, and how to secure the 
amount of convenience, comfort and beauty at the least 
expense. His experience in letting contracts enables him 
to deal most advantageously with contractors, and it ts 
safe to sav that he would not risk his reputation by ac- 
cepting anything but good materia!s and workmanship. 
In a word, the house that the architect would put on the 
market would excel in design, plan and construction, and 
be built at the minimum of cost. He could, therefore, 
expect a ready sale at a good profit. So much can be svid 
for the business side of the proposition. The professional 
question of the case is of most concern to the architect 
mentioned. That he would not knowingly do anything to 
reflect on his professional reputation is certain. Would 
embarking in such a project as that stated be regarded 


necessarily as unprofessional ? 





In connection with the signing of build- 

Co-Operative jnos by architects, an interesting situation 
Architectural. ‘ : . . 

Design. ix presented. Owing to the complexity of the 

present day demands upon the architect, he 

is not always able to give his personal attention in detail 

to all the work of the office. Where a large practice is 


conducted more or less of the development of the designs 


is often in the hands of assistants, working under the 
general direction of the architect. In many cases. it 
would be a delicate question to apportion just credit for 
designs made under such conditions. If the custom were 
general of signing buildings, it would be interesting to 
observe to what extent the architect felt entitled to credit 
for the co-operative design, and the share in the honor 
that was accorded the assistant. Should the architect 
continuously claim full credit for designs largely devel- 
oped by his office force, it would be difficult probably to 
prevent the assistants in some way making known their 


connection with the work. 


| 
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ARCHITECTURAL HERALDRY 


BY E. WILSON DOBBS 


Q the Architect, as well as the Artist, Archeologist, 
Genealogist, Sculptor, Painter, Engraver, Medallist, 
and Numismatologist, the study of blazonry is essential. 
And the sculptured monuments and carved shields may 
often elucidate history and clear up doubtful points. 
As Parnell says in one of his poems :— 
“The marble tombs that rise on high, 
Whose dead in vaulted arches lie, 
Whose pillars swell with sculptured stones, 
Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones”— 
are often of the highest artistic and historical value when 
the tale they tell is rightly comprehended. 

The presence of Armorial inscriptions on a building 
has decided complex law cases. There is the incident 
of an ancient church which formed part of a contested 
estate, and in searching for evidence of prior posses- 
sion Lord Eldon had the old plaster—containing the 
Ten Commandments — clipped away. Underneath was 
found the coat-of-arms of an ancestor of one of the par- 
ties to the suit, which decided the issue in his favor. 
And as Lord Eldon said, he was very glad he had broken 











the Ten Commandments. Then a Hatchment placed in 
front of a mansion may, to the uninitiated in Armorial 
lore, be but an unsightly diamond shaped frame, covered 
with grotesque figures and scrawls. Yet to one who 
possesses but an elementary knowledge of the subject a 
Hatchment is full of meaning. It is seen at a glance 
that it is, say, exhibited by a widow in memory of her 
deceased husband. The Badge of Ulster, ‘ta red hand 
on a silver inescutcheon,” bespeaks him to have been a 
Baronet; while the well-known motto, “Tria juncta in 
uno,” surrounding the shield, shows he was a Knight 
of the Bath. The charges on the shield also denote that 
his wife was an heiress, possibly the daughter of a Duke. 
Thus indeed is Heraldry the Handmaid of History, a 
benefit to Biography, and an aid to Art and Architecture. 

During the reigns of the first three Edwards, com- 
prising what is commonly known as the Decorated Period 
of Gothic Architecture, Armorial Devices were introduced 
in the principal edifices to a considerable extent. But 
when the Decorated gave place to the Perpendicular style 
of Gothic, Heraldic devices and shields of arms were 
employed to a still greater extent, and formed an integral 
part of the design. Placed alone, held in the hands of 
saints, or supported by grotesque figures, they form cor- 


bels and brackets, and are frequently to be found over 
doorways, in stained glass windows, over windows, on 
the spandrils of subsellia and arcades, in panels, upon 
hosses in vaulting, on stone benches, enriching gables. 
columns and dripstones, and on encaustic floor tiles. On 
altars and fonts, sepulchral monuments and tombs, 
Shields of Arms and other Armorial devices are dis- 


plaved, along with analogous memorials, such as monu- 








mental effigies and brasses. In the Church Vestments 
also the figurings on the textile fabrics are sometimes 
purely svmbolical and frequently of heraldic import. 
Cathedral treasuries abound with such work, as the badges 
of their respective donors. About the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, gave to 
Exeter Cathedral a beautiful cope, figured with double- 
headed eagles. There is also the famous Syon cope, 
which is embellished with forty-five shields of arms, 
being perhaps the richest specimen of heraldic embroidery 
of the thirteenth century. 

Similar evidences of hereditary dignity were con- 
spicuously displayed on the castles and mansions of the 
nobility without and within. Gates, walls, windows, bat- 
tlements and vanes on each and all were exhibited the 
devices of their illustrious owners. The Palaces of the 
Kings and Queens and the Houses of Parliament were also 
likewise embellished with the Royal arms and emblems. 
The canopies of State, the furniture and plate, the rich 
tapestry and hangings were all emblazoned with the arms 
of the royal and lordly families connected therewith. As 
a modern example of this we have the fine specimens of 
Heraldry as applied to Architecture shown by Pugin’s ar- 
tistic and effectively treated Armorial details in Barry’s 
design for the present British Houses of Parliament. 
Views of these are illustrated in H. T. Ryde’s work on the 
Containing Sir Charles Barry’s il- 





Parliament Houses 
lustrations, entitled, “History of the Palace of Westmins- 
ter,” in G. W. Eve’s “Decorative Heraldry,” and in the 
photographic representations of the Houses of Parliament 
from the collection made by Sir Benjamin Stone, M.P. 
As is but fitting, these Houses of Parliament were de- 
signed in that Perpendicular Sty'e of Gothic Architecture 
with which Heraldic Art seems so peculiarly associated. 
Yet the Renaissance monuments, in common with 
the:r predecessors of the Gothic era, abound in every va- 
riety of Armorial blazonry. The monument of Marga- 
ret Beaufort, Duchess of Richmond, in the chapel of 
Henry VII., of the 16th century, with its wealth of 
heraldic ornamentation, is a fine example of the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance. The badge-decorated frag- 
ment of the monument to Edward VI., in Westminster 
Abbey, by Torregiano, also shows the same Renaissance 
feeling. It now forms part of the altar in front of Henry 
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Vil’s tomb. On the other hand, the ornaments on the 
tomb of Lady Margaret Lennox, In Westminster Abbey, 
are of the early 17th century full Renaissance sty le, be- 
ing weak in form and wanting in balance. And the worst 
form of the Renaissance character in Heraldry came in 
at the epoch of the Restoration. . 

So it is not at all to Gothic alone that Heraldic 
decorations are limited. And fine examples of Heraldic 
monuments are no less abundant than are the shields and 
other insignia that appear on particular memorials. It 
is. however, to the Architectural enrichments of the Ca- 
thedrals, and of the stately monuments they contain, we 
owe the large number of examples of the best kind, and 
of the greatest interest, for the Heraldry is always ap- 
plied there with full regard to its decorative possibili- 
ties as well as to its meaning. 

The principles which directed the selection of Shields 
to be introduced into the composition of early monu- 
ments are worthy of careful consideration, and the same 
remark is no less applicable in the case of the Architec- 
ture. Westminster Abbey is one of the richest treasure 
houses of such work. Shields of, Arms of various great 
personages of the 13th century appear in the spandrils 
of the arches of the nave aisles. Therein also is the beau- 
tiful tomb of Queen Eleanor of Castile, the first wife of 
Edward J., which is an early instance of an application 
of a series of shields decoratively repeated in the adorn- 
ment of a monument. The memorial crosses erected to 
this dear Queen’s memory between Nottinghamshire and 
London are also decorated with similar shields. There 
are also the monuments to Queens Phillipa of Hainault, 
Elizabeth Tudor and Mary Stuart; of Kings Edward 
11f and Henry VII, and also those of Alianore de 
Sohun, Duchess of Gloucester, the Countess of Lennox, 
the Countess of Derby, the two De Valences, Earls of 
Pembroke, Edmund Earl of Lancaster, Lord Bourchier 
and Sir Giles Daubeney, K.G. In Canterbury Cathedral 
the monument of the Black Prince and of Henry IV. and 
Joanna of Navarre, in Salisburys Cathedral, the monu- 
ment of Earl William Longespée; in St. Albans’ Abbey 
Church the monuments of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and of the Abbots Wheathampstede and Ramryge; also 
other fine monuments in the churches at Elsyng, in Nor- 
folk, Ewelme and Northleigh in Oxfordshire, Kings Lang- 
iey in Hertfordshire, and Cobham in Kent; in Beverley 
Minster, and in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick. 

Nearly every church in Warwickshire and Leicester- 
shire had a multitude of arms on its windows. Those 
still remaining in the east windows of Bristol Cathedral 
are early and good examples of the arms of the great 
barons, Berkeley, Clare and Warren. 

Mention should also be made of the fine work 
that existed in the Cathedral of St. Paul, in London, 
and other great clerical establishments at Peterborough 
in Northamptonshire, Ely Norwich, Lincoln, Newark- 
upon-Trent, Southwell, Kingston-upon-Hull, Selby, Ches- 
ter, Litchfield and Tamworth. 

Then with regard to variety in composition at Bev- 
erly in the Percy Shrine in the Minster, upon a shield 
of England, the three lions are all of course heraldically 
the same, but there is nothing of sameness in them never- 
theless, because in each one there is some little variety 
in the turn of the head, or in the placing of the paws, or 
in the sweep of the tail. And again, at Westminster 


Hall. the favorite badge of Richard I].—namely, a white 
hart chained and in an attitude of rest—is repeated as 
many as eighty-three times, and all are equally consistent 
with Heraldic truth and accuracy without anyone of them 
being the exact counterpart of any other. Shields also 
ean be of several forms, and the mode of suspending shields 
can vary so as to be in accordance with Architectural re- 
quirements, being shown upright or hanging couche or 
diagonally, 

A good example of the characteristic Heraldic lion, 
with attenuated frame, yet full of fierce elasticity, occurs 
on the finely sculptured shield of Prince John of Eltham, 
younger brother of Edward III, together with his effigy 
in alabaster in Westminster Abbey, dating from A. D. 
1336. The lions on the tomb of Edward III at West- 
minster are also excellent instances of the splendidly dec- 
orative quality of the earlier work of Heraldic artists. 
The chivalric sympathy of Edward III, which impelled 
him to dedicate Windsor Castle to St. George, and found 
the most noble order of the Garter, expressed and fostered 
the regard for Armory. And the several great seals of 
King Edward symbolize and show in their ornament and 
shrine work the development of Architectural decoration 
linked with Heraldry. 

Then, as showing the decorative value of armorial 
bearings and badges as architectural ornament. the Chan- 
try of Henry V at Westminster Abbey is a very beautiful 
example, its Heraldry forming a large and important part 
of the design. 

With regard to other examples of good work, 
Champleve enamels applied to monumental purposes are 
well represented by the well-known shields of the arms of 
the sons and daughters of Edward II] on his tomb at 
Westminster. Those who have studied the enameled shield 
work of the 14th century, and recognized the orna- 
mental value of the method there adopted. will also gain 
simplicity and directness in design, and in color or mono- 
chromatic effect. 

While not limited, then, to that style of Architecture, 
it is still manifest that to Gothie Work Heraldry is always 
a consistent, beautiful and most effective accessory. Indeed, 
so thoroughly is the spirit of Heraldry in harmony with 
the great Architecture which grew up in the Middle 
Ages that it must be considered rather as an element of its 
nature than as merely an allied Art. Gothic Architecture 
is essentially Heraldic, and hence as well from its elastic 
nature as its equally effective and happy applicability to 
every use and requirement, Heraldry is peculiarly appro- 
priate to that style. 

Still Heraldry had taken too firm a hold of the minds 
of the higher classes of society to escape the notice of the 
Architects, who have been since engaged by the Sover- 
eigns of England and by the wealthy peers and barons 
and others to erect. the palatial structures and_ stately 
homes which still exist as the Architectural gems of 
Britain. Anda branch of Art which our forefathers found 
so useful as an ornament to Architecture, can not be be- 
neath the notice of those who are desirous of treading in 
their footsteps. 

Surely at the present day Heraldry can be found to 
be a far more effective means of even interior decoration 
than the unmeaning Italian and other scroll work that is 
so much used. 


| To be continued. | 
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THE LUXEMBOURG APARTMENT BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL: 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BY CHARLES E. ILLSLEY, ARCHITECT 


N dit that all the land the city of Toronto stands on 
O was bought by a white man from a Huron tribe a 
hundred years ago for—ten shillings. The area of the 
tract was fifteen square miles more or less (Indians 
weren't particular about a square mile or two). What 
became of the ten shillings afterward is unknown and wun- 
important. What became of the land is more wonderful 
than Aladdin’s dreams, for on that very tract now stands 


important university buildings, including Victoria Uni- 
versity, a large stone edifice in a sort of Victorian Gothic. 
Moreover, Toronto has named her latest and finest hotel 
after her beloved queen’s eldest son, King Edward. 

The main building, destroyed by fire in 1890, has been 
replaced by a fine stone edifice in Norman Gothic, which 
in general outline recalls the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa. The massive, square central tower crowned with 

















OSGOODE 


the handsome and prosperous city of Toronto, the second 
largest in a dominion broader and longer than the United 
States, the educational center of all Canada, and the chief 
city of Ontario, a province nearly equal in size to the 
French empire with Paris for its capital. 

Toronto is a genuine American city also, though not 
exactly a Yankee town. Still in the stir and throbbing 
life of Queen street and Yonge street with their swiftly 
moving trolley cars, in the admirable public schools and 
colleges, in the palatial hotels, in the twelve-story sky- 
scraper (the Traders’ Bank, not vet finished), and, 








HALL , 

a boldly corbeled parapet, the nook shafts with Norman 
capitals, the circular headed openings void of tracery and 
the deeply recessed and moulded entrance with sculptured 
tympanum, combine to make an impressive edifice. 

From whatever direction the tourist approaches “The 
(Jueen City.” whether by land or water, the first object to 
pierce the distant horizon is the pyramidal roof and the 
clock face of the new city hall, a lofty, imposing structure 
very reminiscent of Pittsburg’s city hall, the masterpiece 
of America’s greatest architect, H. H. Richardson. The 


Toronto building is larger, indeed, and is of quarry faced 

















THE ARMOURIES 


alas! in Toronto's city hall scandal, the American traveler 
recognizes features which look very home-like. 

The spacious and elegant Queen’s Park of Toronto 
need not fear comparison with the Central Park, New 
York, or Prospect Park in Brooklyn, and is the setting of 


brown stone instead of granite, as in Pittsburg; but as 
to its architectural treatment it is Richardson all over its 
exterior. But inside the main entrance we find a marked 
improvement over the Pittsburg court house. ‘The main 


vestibule, lobby and stair hall are spacious, airy, hand- 
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artistic and appropriate facade, produced in a simple man- 
ner with plain brick and limestone trim and no expendi- 
ture for unnecessary ornament. 

Osgoode Hall is the seat of the law courts where 
even handed justice has replaced the old arbitrament of 








a 





ERSI1\ 


tomahawk and sealping knife. This dignified edifice stands 
far back from the noise and bustle of Queen street, which 
t fronts, and ifs center is farther recessed between two 
end pavilions. The stvle is Italian Ionic, and its general! 
outlines, especially the well studied columned_ porticos 
over each entrance, are very satisfactory to the cultivated 
eye. notwithstanding the simplicity of every detail and 
the almost total lack of surface ornament. These impres- 
sive buildings are not new and already show many effects 
of Toronto's disintegrating climate: but, while their walls 
ind columns are stained and searred in places, the correct 
proportion and graceful outlines are unimpaired and Os- 
goode Hall is as restful and satisfactory to the cultivated 


taste as when it was new. Art is like virtue: “It neer 


THE PLANNING OF HOSPITALS. 


BY T. M. CLARK, ARCHITECT. 
BUILDINGS FOR TUBERCULOUS PATIENTS 


PART XIll 


tit.ab s sSiIny-Poo for everv fi r sl 
: [<. Ss us revent cCrawadinya ane oon 


SO mai there w not, generally, be anv need of parti- 
Ss OX sx enclasing water closets or baths. Lf shi 
: nis s Wish for greater privacy in 
SSNs ~ ~ \ . cloth, stretenhed on 
~ x g. can eastiv: be arranged, 
, ) 
v SsSIny Ss mav be OV alrect rad 
STean water, or bv stoves: and 
Z we in keeping them rathe 
ve mm keepimye them rather 
ently beertise The patlents 
are thus less . nyer in them, but because the 
trams ’ f the bedrooms to the hot 


dressing-rooms, and riee versa, has a stimulating and in- 
Vigorating effect upon the action of the skin. 

Whether the corridors, through which the patients 
must pass on their way to and from the dressing-rooms. 
should be warmed or net is, perhaps, an open question. 
It is essential to the treatment that the corridor windows 
should generally be open. in all weathers, so as to seeure 
aeurrent of arr between them and the patients’ bedrooms. 
Which open on the other side of the corridor: but the tloor 
beeames verv cold for the feet of dehieate pPersans, even 
when defended by slippers: and it condueces to comfort to 


have lines of steam-pipes on the side of the corrider next 


the outer wall, under the windows, ‘The radiationn from 
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these pipes keeps the floor of the corridor partly warmed, 
even if the windows are wide open; and a patient, protected 
by a “blanket wrap,” can move about very comfortably. 

Where lockers for the patients’ clothes are not placed 
in the dressing-rooms, it is desirable to have them in the 
corridors, each bedroom having assigned to it a locker on 
the north wall of the corridor, between the windows on that 
side of the corridor corresponding to the room; and, where 
this arrangement is adopted, it is all the more important 
to have heat in the corridor. Wardrobes and closets in the 
patients’ sleeping-rooms are to be avoided. They take up 
valuable space, obstruct the flow of air through the room, 
and collect dust, besides exposing the occupant of the room 
to the depressing influence of the organic exhalations from 
which clothes that have been worn are rarely free, and ex- 
posing the clothes, if the wardrobe is left open, to danger- 
ous contamination from the coughing of the patient. 

Where the clothes are kept in lockers in the corridor 
they can be aired, cleansed, repaired or disinfected without 
disturbing their owner: and, being slightly warmed in win- 
ter by the steampipes running through or under the lock- 
ers, can in a cold day, be handled with greater comfort 
than those hung in a wardrobe or closet without heat : 
while the bedroom, on whose perfect purity of air the 
patient depends mainly for his cure, is freed from one of 
the most serious sources of contamination. It is true that 
there is greater privaey in dressing and undressing in one’s 
own room, with all the doors and windows shut, than in 
going in a bath wrap to a locker in the corridor, taking 
out the clothes required and carrving them to a dressing- 
room shared with four or five others; but the small saeri- 
fice of dignity involved in going through this process helps 
materially in promoting the unaffected friendliness among 
the patients on which both the pleasure of life at a sana- 
torium, and the success of the treatment in a great degree 
depend: while the advantage to the patient of not being 
obliged to shut the doors and windows of his room while 
dressing, and pull down curtains, scattering dust in the 
operation, as well as of keeping the room free from dust 
and effluvium from the clothes, is very important. 

It would undoubtedly be desirable to have the patients’ 
dressing-rooms exposed to the southern sunshine; but, if 
placed among the bedrooms, on the south side of the build- 
ing, the noise from them may annoy the occupants of the 
adjoining bedrooms on each side; so that the north side 
of the corridor will generally be chosen. In this position, 
however, they can have the morning and evening sun; and, 
in a one-story building, skylights or monitors can easily be 
arranged to admit the south sun also. 

In addition to bedrooms and = dressing-rooms, the 
sleeping portion of an establishment for tuberculous  pa- 
tients requires only a linen closet and nurse’s “duty-room” 
for every ten or twelve patients, with perhaps lockers for 
patients’ clothes not in daily use. These may be combined 
with the dressing-rooms in projections from the north: side 
of the corridor, at the extreme ends of the building. In 
many places staircases are required by law at or near this 
position, in hospital or sanatorium buildings more than 
one story high, and, in this case, must be provided for. 

Apart from the bedrooms and dressing-rooms, but 
conveniently connected with them, must be the dining- 
room or dining-rooms. Most consumptive patients are able 
to go to the regular dining-room for their meals, and should 
he encouraged to do so by making the room accessible and 


pleasant. In small sanatoria the men and women patients 


meet in a common dining-room;: in larger establishments 
the dining-rooms are usually separate. In any case, the 
medical officers, and often the nurses, take their meals 
with the patients. This is done partly for the sake of 
cheering and encouraging the patients, but still more for 
the purpose of exercising the strict supervision and disei- 
pline in matters of eating, which are necessary with tuber- 
culous sufferers; and the result is to simplify the adminis- 
tration part of the buildings, by removing the necessity 
for providing the dining and serving rooms for medical 
officers and nurses which are required in general hospitals. 

As the dining-rooms must thus accommodate a large 
number of persons, they should be of suitable dimensions. 
Nervous and delicate consumptives usually take their meals 
with better appetite, and derive more benefit from them, 
if they are divided into litt!e groups of six or eight. at 
separate tables, and this involves the provision of a larger 
room than would otherwise be necessary. In general, 
about thirty square feet of floor space for each person to 
be accommodated in the dining-room will be amply sufli- 
cient. The dining-room must be heated in winter, as the 
patients can not there have the aid of extra clothing, or 
of exercise, to keep them warm. At the same time, if 
should have plenty of air: so that steam or hot water 
radiators or coils in the room, which warm the floors and 
furniture, and the bodies of the occupants of the room, by 
direct ravs, even though cool currents of air may be blow- 
ing though the open windows, are to be preferred to indi- 
rect heating apparatus. 

The dining-room should have plenty of windows, on 
two opposite sides, so that there may be a cross current of 
air through ali portions of it in moderate weather: and, 
if possible, one of the sides should face the south, as south 
windows can be opened at almost all seasons. Whatever 
sunshine can be admitted through the windows is to be 
welcomed, but skylights, such as are used in the dining- 
rooms of some English sanatoria, are not desirable in the 
American climate, as they make the room, unless very 
lofty, uncomfortably hot in summer, and excessive heat is 
worse for consumptives than excessive cold, sometimes 
bringing on hemorrhages. It is occasionally possible, ina 
one-story building, to carry up the dining-room high 
enough to put in monitor windows on the south side, 
which will admit a little sun without overheating the room. 
It is, however, hardly practicable to have all parts of a 
large dining-room exposed to the sun without making if 
unendurable in hot weather: and dependence should rather 
he placed on ample diffused light, and thorough aeration, 
which can easily be secured in connection with a com- 
fortable temperature at all seasons. 

Attached to the dining-room must be a serving-room, 
in which meats are carved, and dishes prepared for putting 
on the table; and there should also be a place for crockery 
and table linen, although, in some sanatoria, no real table 
linen is used, the tables being covered with white enameled 
cloth, which can be cleaned with a sponge, while the pa- 
tients use paper napkins, which are collected and burned 
after each meal. The kitchens should, in a small estab- 
lishment, be in the highest story of the building, so that 
the dust and smell of cooking may not annoy sensitive 
patients; and a dumb-waiter will then communicate  be- 


tween the kitehen and the serving-room. Ina large estab- 


lishment, with several wards, the kitchen will usuaily be 


in a separate block, communicating by corridors with all 


the ward dining-rooms. | To be continued. | 
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PARKS anp GARDENS or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


BY W.L. B. JENNEY, ARCHITECT 


CONTINUED 





4 HAT life could be had here as well as in Milan. on either side, This main entrance Was intersected by 
Let us join the ladies and feed the few fowl, Some — other walks of hard gravel curving on the slope, forming a 
swan, young and old: some domestic ducks and a few coots, terrace, by following the groun | on the level with the 


which latter, although a wild bird, domesticates itself so 





readily when not molested. 

“This is just enough to show how Cass it would he to 
have the lake as lively as the one at Milan. Do you te- 
member how many hours we spent studying these from a 
bench on the bank? Here is a pleasing spot. Off on the 
left of the Park, away from the lake, what a pretty place 
by the side of the palm under a pavilion for a cage of rare 
and beautiful birds, such as we saw in several European 
parks in a climate by no means as favorable as this. I re- 


member that you, Doctor, would spend an hour at a time 


on a bench in front of these birds, naming them and ap- 





PHESE CURVING WALKS 





lower side and by a retaining cobblestone wall, often six 
feet high, on the upper side. These curving walks, bor- 
dered by thick planting are very attractive. The planting 
is of the most varied character, and is kept in fine con- 
dition. 

We had just come in, the doctor and I, from West 
Lake Park, where we had spent a week in the Lake View 
Hotel, on the high street overlooking the park, that we 
might study the flora and compare it with what we had 
seen in other countries. We found in few instances any 
change from what we found in Italy except that the 
Loquot, so much used there as an ornamental tree, planted 
in the clumps of trees and shrubs, making good effect with 





HERE IS A PLEASING SPCT 


pealing to me to know if vou were correct, when you are 
aware that you are an ornithologist and that vou have far 
more knowledge on these matters than I have. 

GARDEN OF A HOTEL. 

On a lovely day in June, we got off the cars by the 
side of the hotel and entered the grounds by a broad grand 
walk that sloped down to the sidewalk bordered on both 
sides by a thick planting of small trees, flowers and shrubs. 
The walk mounted the hill slope with a concrete gutter 








\ BUNGALOW IN ATTRACTIVE SETTING 


the evergreens, by its broad lanciate leaves of a character- 
istic light green particularly in the new growth, was 
entirely wanting in West Lake Park. 

There is something of interest that one sees here but 
rarely, the musa Ennesetti, the ornamental banana. See 
how heavy and firm the leaves are. They do not whip 
to pieces by the wind, like the leaves of the more tender 
fruit banana. As vou know, the banana has many vas 
rieties. How delicious we found the little fig banana in 
India and Honolulu: shake a bunch over a cloth and the 
fruit pops out of the skin. There is also the hemp 
banana of the Philippines. From the fibers of the stalk, 
Manila hemp is produced. Let us walk around to the 
north of the hotel and see the great Camilla Japonica. 
Although it was ten vears ago we saw them last, now see 
how high and majestic they are, covered with their splen- 


YHE GARDEN OF THE RAYMONI did wax-like flowers. 
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MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY ALBERT KELSEY. ARCHITECT. 
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T’ Paris, as every one knows, the foliage is notoriously 
In such surround- 
ings “three rail brandy” and other strong grog which can 


6 5 


beautiful and skilfully protected. 


only be safely served with leather gloves and in dark dives, 
does not pass inspection, and in consequence less drunken- 
ness is seen where everyone drinks in the open than in 
the neighborhood of the many Rogue Riderhood resorts 
along the Thames, the Mersey and the Hudson. 


That tke transshipment of bulky cargoes can be ac- 











~ TURATH ae. 











AN EFFICIENT AND COMPACT ARRANGEMENT 
complished in an orderly, compact and sightly manner, as 
witnessed by the uniform series of traveling cranes seen in 
foreign ports, at Antwerp, Genoa, South Hampton, etc., 
where a score or more in a single row now can be seen 
arched over trains and in constant operation, is a point 
that shouid be driven home. 

Indeed at lake and river ports, where freight traffic is 
secondary, a conveniently placed crane on a pedestal, like 
the one at Lindau (Fig. 2), on the Lake of Constance, 
becomes an object of real interest against the clear sky, 
while the paraphernalia on the coal docks at Genoa, espe- 
cially when seen at sunset, has a unique and picturesque 
charm full of encouragement to the designer of modern 
cities, who is also a seeker after the beautiful. Let such 
a designer memorize the following words: “And when 


the evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry, as with 
a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim 
sky, and the tall buildings become Campanili, and the 
warehouses are palaces in the night, and the whole city 


hangs in the heavens, and fairyland is before us,” ete. 














Let him repeat them over and over again as he studies 
his most unpromising design, and they will help him make 
the real chimney as beautiful in its way as the Campanili 
of Whistler’s dreams. 
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VIEW OF THE SEINE AT PARIS 


IN THE SECTION ABOVE NOTE HOW A TALL SPECIES OF TREE GROWING ON THE DOCK LEVEL IS MADE TO UNITE 


TO FORM A SINGLE MASS WITH THE FOLIAGHI 


OF A SMALLER TREE OF ANOTHER SPECIES GROWING AT THE CURB LINE OF THE SIDEWALK ABOVI 
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STANDARD SYMBOLS 


HE National Electrical Contractors’ Association of the United 
States has prepared and adopted the system of symbols 
shown below. These symbols have been compiled after confer- 


ence with the architectural and engineering interests of the 
country 

In the past much confusion and many mistakes have occurred 
in the wiring of buildings caused through the misunderstanding 
of the meaning of the symbols used in wiring plans and it is 
hoped that this standard system will be generally accepted, and 
future misinterpretation of plans be avoided. 

With a standard system universally used contractors will 


know just what to figure upon, and the wireman when given a 


FOR WIRING PLANS* 


set of wiring plans will readily comprehend what is required 
without the necessity of asking the usual questions for informa- 
tion. The constant use of these symbols will cause them to be 
memorized by all who have to do with electrical wiring. 
These symbols probably will conflict with some now in use, 
but an attempt has been made to retain present signs as far as 
possible. The special shape of the symbol is not as important as 
that it be reasonably simple. In designing this system simplicity 
was carefully considered and those symbols most used are easy 
of execution. The symbols adopted and which it is hoped will 


come into general use are as follows: 


SYMBOLS ADOPTED AND RECOMMENDED 


Ol Ceiling Outlet; Electric only 
t Ceiling Outlet; Combination. 4-2 
Bracket Outlet; Electric only. 
Bracket Outlet; Combination. 
}2 Wall or Baseboard Receptacle Outlet. 
eit Floor Outlet. 


indicates 4-16 C. 


%%s Outlet for Outdoor Standard or Pedestal; Electric only. 


‘6 Outlet for Outdoor Standard or Pedestal; Combination. 
3 Drop Cord Outlet. 

@ One Light Outlet. for Lamp Receptacle. 

@ = Are Lamp Outlet. 


6-6 indicates 6-16 C. P. Standard Incan. Lamps: 


Numeral in center indicates number of standard 16 C. P. Incandescent Lamps. 
P. Standard Incandescent Lamps and 2 Gas Burners. 
Numeral in center indicates number of Standard 16 C. P. Incandescent Lamps. 
4-2 indicates 4-16 C. P. Standard Incandescent Lamps and 2 Gas Burners. 
Numeral in center indicates number of Standard 16 C. P. Incandescent Lamps. 


Numeral in center indicates number of Standard 16 C. P. Incandescent Lamps. 


Numeral indicates number of Standard 16 C. P. Incan. Lamps. 
6 Gas Burners. 


@ Special Outlet, for Lighting, Heating and Power Current. as described in Specifications. 


COS Ceiling Fan Outlet. 
S S. P. Switch Outlet 


$2 D. P. Switch Outlet. 

$3 3-Way Switch Outlet. \ 

S4 4-Way Switch Outlet. 

g* Automatic Door Switch Outlet. 

St Electrolier Switch Outlet. 

8 Meter Outlet. 

Distribution Panel. 

Junction or Pull Box. 

Motor Outlet; Numeral in center indicates Horse Power. 


S&S] Motor Centrol Outlet. 

= OTransformer. 
oe §=\ain or Feeder run concealed under Floor. 
oes Nain or Feeder run concealed under Floor above. 


Main or Feeder run exposed. 
Branch Circu:t run concealed under Floor. 


a 
———————— Branch Circuit run concealed under Floor above. 
————-—- Branch Circuit run exposed. 
cciccmeese oe Lane. 

Riser. 


Telephone Outlet; Private Service. 
Telephone Outlet; Public Service. 
Bell Outlet. 

Buzzer Outlet. 


Annunciator; Numeral indicates number of Points. 
Speaking Tube. 

Watchman Clock Outlet. 

Watchman Station Outlet. 

Master Time Clock Outlet. 

Secondary Time Clock Outlet. 

Door Opener. 
Special Outlet : 
Battery Outlet. 


Enadoldosdagnan . 


Show as many Symbols as there are Switches. 


Push Button Outlet; Numeral indicates number of Pushes. 


for Signal Systems, as described in Specifications. 


Or in case of a 
very large group of Switches, indicates number of Switches 
by a Roman Numeral, thus: S' XII; meaning 12 Single Pole 
Switches. 


Describe Type of Switch in Specifications, that is, 
Flush or Surface Push Button or Snap. 





Suggestions in Connection With 
Standard Symbols for 
Wiring Plans. 

Indicate on plan, or describe in 
specifications, the height of all 
outlets located on side walls. 

It is important that ample space 
be allowed for the installation of 
mains, feeders, branches and dis- 
tr.bution panels. 

It is desirable that a key to the 
symbols used accompany all plans. 

If mains, feeders, branches and 
distribution panels are shown on 
the plans, it is desirable that they 
be designated by letters or num- 
bers. 

For the convenience of those 
making wiring plans the National 
Electrical Contractors’ Association 
have provided and will furnish 
sets of marking stamps of these 
standard symbols. These will be 
found of great assistance to those 
preparing wiring plans and will be 
furnished for $ per set 
(cost of making) on application to 
the Secretary, Utica, N. Y. 











Circuit for Clock, Telephone, Bell or other Service, run under Floor. concealed 
Kind of Service wanted ascertained by Symbol to which line connects. 


—--—— | Circuit for Clock, Telephone, Bell or other Service, run under Floor above concealed 


( Kind of Service wanted ascertained by 


Nore—If other than Standard 16 C. 
pacity of Lamp to be used. 


*Copyright 1906 by the National Electrical Contractors’ Association 


Symbol to which line connects. 


P. Incandescent Lamps are desired, Specifications should describe Ca- 


of the United States. 
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CREDIT TO ARCHITECTS. 
INLAND ARCHITECT. 
Boston. 

It has always semed to me very desirable that archi- 
tects, like other artists, should sign their work. Such 
signature would make some of them more careful in de- 
signing the buildings to which their names were to be 
attached, and would probably tend to the advantage of some 
who, under present conditions, are too much eclipsed by 
the great offices. Where it has been done, as in the case 
of Jacob Wrey Mould, the designer of the beautiful Central 
Park Terrace, in New York, who put his monogram on 
most of his buildings, the signature is now precious. The 
common practice, in public buildings, of putting the archi- 
tect’s name on a tablet, after the building committee, and 
before the contractors, is not of much use; what is needed 
is a monogram, or some ornamental indication, devoted to 
the designer alone. It is often said that owners would 
object to having any name but their own indicated on 
their buildings, but purchasers of Rembrandt or Vandyke 
etchings do not scratch out the artist’s name and insert 
their own, and the architect who can not design something 
in which his employer will take pride does not deserve to 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 


be remembered. 





ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The monthly meeting and dinner of the Southern California 
Chapter, A. I. A., was held September 11, with President A. F. 
Rosenheim in the chair. Among the guests was John C. Smith, 
a member of the fraternity from Harrisburg, Pa., who expects 
to become a resident of Los Angeles. Architect Edmund G. 
Burke, of the firm of Westburg & Burke, was elected to mem- 
bership. 

LOS ANGELES ARCHITECTURAL CLUB. 

The Los Angeles Architectural Club has taken its place 
among architectural organizations. Officers were elected Sep- 
tember 12 at a meeting held in rooms on the second floor of the 
Tajo building, which the club will now occupy permanently. 
There was a good attendance. Officers are: President, H. F. 
Whitney ; vice-president, E. R. Jeffery; secretary, A. R. Walker; 
treasurer, P. J. Van Trees; chairman of house committee, 
Walter Erkes; chairman of library committee, Albert Crowder ; 
chairman of auditing committee, George H. Brown. 

IOWA CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The Iowa Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
at its annual meeting in Davenport September 22 appointed a 
committee to formulate a state license law regulating the practice 
of architecture in the State of Iowa. The chapter intends to 
seek the passage by the Iowa legislature of a law similar to 
the one now so successfully in operation in Illinois. The chapter 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
F, Heer, of Dubuque; vice-president, E. P. Schoentgen, of 
Council Bluffs; secretary, E. H. Taylor, of Cedar Rapids; ex- 
ecutive committee, George E. Hallett, of Des Moines, and Seth 
J. Temple, of Davenport. 

NEW JERSEY CHAPTER, A. I. A. 

The chapter has adopted a resolution recommending that the 
building ordinance of Newark be entirely revised and the build- 
ing department completely reorganized. It would place the ad- 
ministration of affairs in the hands of a commission, appointed 
by a mayor, and would charge the building superintendent with 
the routine work of the office and general enforcement of the 
ordinance. It recommends a corps of inspectors to be chosen 
by civil service rules, and would require all contractors to be 
licensed. The chapter also tendered the services of a committee 
of its members to act in conjunction with a committee of the 
board of trade of the city of Newark or other representative 
body for the furtherance of the reforms it proposes. 

NEW YORK CHAPTER A. I. A. 

At the meeting held October 10 a representative number 

of members were present. The work in hand by the various 


committees promises to make the year one of great help and 
profit to the profession. A committee was appointed to make 
recommendation for a revision of the by-laws and to co-operate 
with other chapters with the view to more uniformity in the laws 
governing membership. Progress was reported by the commit- 
tees in charge of legislative enactments. In municipal work 
the provision for remuneration is admittedly unfair, but a charter 
amendment will be necessary before a desired change can be 
effected. 
THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the society was held in the Edison Auditorium, 
44 West Twenty-seventh street, New York, Friday, October 12. 
Two papers on “Data of Indoor Illumination” were presented, 
one by Mr. J. E. Woodwell, inspector of electric lighting plants, 
United States Treasury Department, and the other by Mr. E. 
C. White, illuminating engineer, Winnipeg, Manitoba. At this 
meeting the membership of New York City and vicinity was 
organized as the New York section of the society. The member- 
ship of the society now exceeds 600, and sections have recently 
been organized in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. The above- 
mentioned papers will also be presented before these sections and 
before the Chicago and New England sections, which latter were 
organized last spring. 

CHICAGO ARCHITECTS’ BUSINESS ASSOCIATION. 

At the dinner and meeting held September 25 recommenda- 
tions were made to broaden the scope of the association. Com- 
mittees were named to consider the questions involved and report 
at the October meeting. The 1906-07 handbook of the associa- 
tion has just been published, and is the most important number 
yet issued. The largest department is devoted to amendments 
made during the past year to the Chicago building ordinances 
To secure absolute accuracy the records of the City Hall have 
been carefully checked over. The changes made are shown in the 
handbook in italics inserted in the sections where the amendments 
occur. Other subject matter of the book is a useful contribution 
by N. Clifford Ricker, D. Arch., of formulas bearing on “Sim- 
ple Base Plates for Columns”; papers read before the association, 
The pages throughout are red-lined, the paper and printing 
The 


ete. 
of the best and the binding flexible leather with gilt edges. 
publication will be prized for the value of its contents. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER A. I. A, 


The meeting Oct. 8 was ruled by the President, A. F. Wol- 
tersdorf. An interesting report was presented by Morrison 
H. Vail, accredited delezate from the chapter to the International 
Robert C. Spencer Jr. 
wary 


London. 
Jeautiful; 


Congress of Architects at 
spoke informally of The House 
owner, Mr. Vail’s report is as follows: 

The Seventh International Congress of Architects held in 
London during the week of July 16th to 21st, was a splendid 
success in every There about hundred 
in attendance, among whom were many of the most prominent 


also, of the 


way. were seventeen 


members of the profession. The program was very carefully 
selected, embracing subjects of the greatest interest and im- 
portance, which were thoroughly presented and discussed by 
the foremost architects. The Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects had also arranged a supplementary program of sightsce- 
ing and entertainment that could hardly he The 
mornings were given up mostly to the meetings of the congress, 
which held in sections at the Grafton Galleries and at 
the Tistitute Rooms. The afternoons were taken up by ex- 
cursions and visits to places of historical and architectural in- 


excelled. 


were 


terest; these were also conducted in sections so as to accom 
modate the large number of guests attending, and the evenings 
were occupied by receptions, conversazioni, stereopticon lec 
tures, garden parties and banquets to the heart’s content. 

I shall not burden with a full account of the 
ceedings of the congress, for they have been printed in full in 
The Building News of July 21 and 23, care 
fully reviewed by Mr. Glenn Brown in the last American Insti- 
tute Quarterly, as well as by Mr. Geo. O. Totten Jr., in the 
August number of the Brick Builder. | however, 
that, whereas the congress had no actual executive power, still 
the press of Great Britain seemed to take its deliberations and 
decisions seriously, and | believe its influence will be far-reach 
ing and powerful for the good of the profession. The Ameri 
cans on the program and in the debates received marked ap 
proval on every occasion. Mr. P. B. Wright’s paper on “Fire- 


proof Construction” was printed, with a very complete set of 


you pro- 


and have been 


will say, 
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illustrations in pamphlet form, which were eagerly sought and ‘. —= a oy 7 
carefully preserved by the delegates for future reference. The | _ | 
matter of reinforced concrete construction attracted special in- | uty (0 (TT) (i | 


terest, and Mr. Geo. B. Post took a prominent part in the dis- | 
cussion and promised to renew the subject at the next congress, 
with the results of the investigations which are to be made 
by a committee, under the auspices of the U. S. Government, | 
of which he is a member. | 

Ihe congress passed a number of resolutions during the ! 
course of the proceedings and I believe they are all matters | 


of importance and well worth consideration by every member 


of the profession, ‘The “ownership of drawings” seemed to have i 
an especial interest for the British architects, as they have had | 
several adverse decisions in the courts on this subject. A | 


particularly good paper was delivered by Mr. John Belcher, 
President R. I. B. A, on “The Education of the Public in 
Another subject which seemed to be particularly | 
“A Statu- | 


Architecture.” 
interesting to a large number of the delegates, was 
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= ae 
tory Qualification for Architects” and it was resolved “That it T Toner 
is desirable in the interest of the public and the profession of | ie | 
Architecture, that all practitioners should have statutory quali- 5 a ae 


fications.” The congress came to a close with a Farewell 
Banquet at the Hotel Cecil Saturday evening, at which Mr. 
John Belcher presided. The usual toasts to his Majesty, King 




















Edward, the Queen, and others of the Royal Family were very 
properly given, and then Sir Wm. Emerson proposed “The 
Foreign Delegates” with some very pleasant remarks. This was 
responded to by members from the different countries, and Mr. 
Geo. O. Totten, speaking for America, announced that the next ing, 
meeting of the congress would be held at Vienna in 1909, and 
on behalf of his country he extended a most hearty invitation 
to hold the following congress in America. Mr. Cass Gilbert B.I 
then proposed “The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
its Presidents,” making a very bright and interesting address, — buil 
which was responded to by Mr. Belcher, after which the con- 
gress adjourned ath 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Ayers Store building, Indianapolis, Ind. Vonnegut & se 
was : Wri 
Bohn, architects 


The Luxembourg Apartment building, Kenwood, Chicago 


Horatio R. Wilson, architect. & A 


Mount Royal Garage, Baltimore. Simonson & Pietsch, archi- _ 


tects. Exterior and plans are shown. 
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ding, Chicago. 


Beman, architect, Chicago. 
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SECOND FLOOR AND ROOF PLAN 


View in entrance hall, Northern Trust Company Bank build- 
Chicago. Frost & Granger, architects. 

The Ralph Waldo Emerson school, St. Louis, Mo. 
Three views are given. 


William 
ttner, architect. 
View in Savings Department, Northern Trust Company Bank 
Frost & Granger, architects. 

View in Banking Department, Northern Trust Company Bank 
ling, Chicago. Frost & Granger, architects. 

First Church of Christ, Scientist, South Bend, Ind. S. S. 
Exterior and plans are shown. 
Residence of William R. Heath, Buffalo, N. Y. Frank Lloyd 
ght, architect. Street front and garden front are shown. 
Residence for Robert Anderson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Elzner 
Exterior, interior and plans are shown. 
— Pittsburg. Solon S. 
eneral exterior view, entrance detail and 


nderson, architects. 
The Berger office Beman, 


itect, Chicago. A g 


typical floor plan are given. 











Pr Rie 





FOURTH AVENUE 


PLAN OF TYPICAL STORY 


StReER enone 


Kenosha, Wis. Pond & 
following views are shown: 


Residence of Charles Jeffrey, 
d, architects, Chicago. The 


et front, garden front, living room, stair hall, 


Entrance detail of an office building, New York City: en- 


| } trance detail of the Western National Bank, New York City: 


| entrance detail of the Keyser building, Baltimore. 


Wyatt & 
ting, architects. Entrance detail of the Professional build 


Baltimore. Baldwin & Pennington, architects. 
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| THE 
CUTLER MAILING SYSTEM 


IS EXPLICITLY AUTHORIZED 
BY THE POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT UNDER PRO- 
VISION OF A SPECIAL ACT 
OF CONGRESS AND SHOULD 
BE SPECIFIED WHERE THE 
STANDARD AUTHORIZED 
MAIL CHUTE EQUIPMENT 
IS DESIRED. 

DESIGNATE “MODEL C” 
IF THE VERY LATEST AND 
BEST FORM AS ILLUSTRATED 
eee | HEREWITH IS REQUIRED. 
a en ee | INTERIOR UNDER GOVERN- 


“The Complete FI e ctric Plan t MENT LOCK BUT INSTANTLY 


ACCESSIBLE TO AUTHORIZED 
in the Berger Building 


| PERSONS. : 
Including Engines, Dynamos, Switchboard and Wiring INSTALLED IN CONNEC- — movet c open. 


: 
; 





TVR it. 

















TION WITH THE U.S. FREE COLLECTION SER- 





installed by 
VICE UNDER THE CUTLER SERIES OF MAIL 
KOHLER BROTHERS | CHUTE PATENTS ONLY BY THE SOLE MAKERS, 
Contracting Electrical Engineers ||| THe CUTLER MANUFACTURING Co. 


1804-12 Fisher Bldg., Chicago | CUTLER BUILDINGS, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
10089-91 Metropolitan Life Building, New York 











56 Ludgate Hill, London 























BANK EQUIPMENT 


FIREPROOFED 


@The Steel Constructed Cabinet work for the modern banking room is 
the only recognized type of furniture which offers fire protection or fire 
prevention, embodying at the same time the desirable features of 
Sanitation and Durability in every part. 

Officials’ Roll Top Desk Bookkeepers’ Standing Desk 


Counter Interiors Vault Equipment 


MANUFACTURED TO ARCHITECTS DESIGNS 





















The Northern Trust Company, 


Chicago, uses a large number of cur 
OMNIBUSES 


Designed especially for them, and made and finished in the 
most approved manner (Fibred wheels, ball bearing) for trans- 
porting Ledgers, Securities and Moneys to and from their vaults. 


Address_ the 

= | ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

For information regarding every detail of Bark Equipment. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. N. Y. Life Building a ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1113 Merchants Loan & Trust Building Works J A M E S v O W N. N. Y. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 2225 DeKalb Street 


433448 iNvED 
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ADELIT 


REGISTERED 








THE SIGN OF QUALITY 


IN FILLERS AND STAINS 
MISSION FINISHES 
AND ENAMELS 








Long Experience in manufacturing interior finishes enables us to 
produce the very finest material that can be made. 

Our finishes have been used in some of the finest buildings in the 
United States, among them the CHAS. M. SCHWAB $5,000,000 
residence, the FLATIRON BUILDING, the WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., and many other high-class buildings. 

Leading Architects are specifying Ad-el-ite Finishes because they 
can be relied upon to produce satisfactory results. 

Why not send for our specification catalogue and booklet showing 
twenty-one real wood panels finished in various shades of Fillers and 


Stains? IT’S FREE TO ARCHITECTS. 





Station G. CHICAGO 





THE WINKLE TERRA OOTTA 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural 
Terra Cotta 


IN ALL COLORS. 


OFFICE: 


Rooms 502 and 503, Century Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: CHBLTENHAM, ST. LOUIS. 


























—- 














LOW COLONIST RATES 


TO 


Colorado, Utah, California 
and the Northwest 


THE DENVER ena 
RIO GRANDE 
SYSTEM 











“The Scenic Line of the World” 
Traverses all the world-famed points of interest in the Rocky 
Mountain region and you should see that your ticket reads via 


this route in order to make your trip most enjoyable. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


R. C. NICHOL, Genl. Agt., 
Ss. K. HOOPER, 242 Clark Strest, 
G. P. T. A., Denver. Chicago 




















VIGNOLA 


The Five Orders of Architecture 








REVISED EDITION INCLUDING THE GREEK ORDERS 
FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE ESQUIE. 


The formulation of the proportions of the Classic 
Orders by. Vignola has for many years been accepted 
as a basis upon which the study and practice of archi- 
tectural design in the Classic and Renaissance styles is 
founded. All architects require a knowledge of these 
proportions; they are found in most convenient form 
for study and reference in Vignola. Vignola has thus 
become at once the Bible and the primer 7 architecture. 

The present edition has been arranged with special 
regard for application to modern buildings by M. Pierre 
Esquie, French Government architect, and former mem- 
ber of the French Academy at Rome. New plates have 
been added for the Greek orders, and many of the old 
ones entirely redrawn. The explanations of the plates 
have been accurately translated into English. and 
numerous notes, together with a glossary of French 
terms with their English equivalents, have been added. 

The book contains 78 plates, 10 by 12 in., mounted 
on muslin guards and substantially bound in cloth. This 
is the most complete, authoritative, accurate, and latest 
work upon the Orders and Elements of Architecture. 

Price, Postpaid, $5.00 








Porter, Taylor & Company 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Architects’ Specification Reminders 





Air Purifying and Cooling System. 
homas & Smith, Chicago. 


Architectural Iron Works. 
The Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago, 


Architectural Photographers. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 


Architectural Views. 
Taylor, J. W., Chicago 


Bank Vaults 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Chicago 


Bath Room Fixtures. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Bath Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Brass Goods (Plumbers). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Builders’ Hardware. 
The aa gf Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Builders’ Sundries. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Building Directory. 
Tablet & Ticket Co., Chicago. 


Carpets and Rugs. 
Sloane, W. & J., New York 


Cements. 
French, S. H. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Atlas Portland C ement Co., New York. 


Cold Storage. 
Northey Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


Concrete Steel Frame. 


Expanded Metal & Corrugated Bar Co., St. 


_ouis, Mo. : : . 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Conduit. 
National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 


Cordage. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass, 


Decorators. 
Sturdy, Jos. F., Chicago. 

Drawing Material and Implements. 
Abbott, A. H. & Co., Chicago 


Drinking Fountains. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Electrical Contractors. 
Kohler Bros, Chicago. 


Elevators. 
The J. W. Reedy Elevator Co,, Chicago. 
Otis Elevator Co., Chicago. 


Enameled Iron (Plumbers’ Ware). 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Fire Escapes. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


Fireproofing. 


National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 
The Roebling Construc tion Co., New York. 


Floor Polish. 
Butcher Polish Co., Boston, Mass. 


Gas and Electric Fixtures. 
Tietgen, Falk & Co., Chicago. 


Hardware. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Hollow Block. 
National Fireproofing Co., Chicago. 


Interior Decoration. 


A Monthly Publication, New Yor™ 
Sloane, W. & J., New York. 


Interior Finishes. 
Adams & Elting Co., Chicago. 


Laundry Tubs. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lavatories. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Lead Pipe. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Locks. 
The Yale & Towne Mfg, Co., New York. 


Mail Chutes. 
Cutler Manufacturing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Marble. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Mechanical Ventilation. 
New York Blower Co. 


Metal Ceilings. 
Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Mortar Colors. 
French, 8. H. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paints, Oils and Varnishes. 
Adams & Elting Co.. Chicago. 
Joseph Dixon C rucible Co., Jersey City, N. 
Muralo Co., New Brighton, Staten Island. 
New Jersey "Zinc Co., New York 
Smith, Edward & Co., New Y ork. 


Pencils. 
Plumbers’ Fittings. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Plumbers’ Ware, Porcelain Enameled. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Railroads. 

Chicago & Alton Ry. 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 

Missouri Pacific Ry. 

NorthernPacific Line. 

Range Closets. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pe. 


Recording Instruments. 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Ct 


Reinforced Concrete Construction. 
E apande d Metal & Corrugated Bar Co. 
. Louis, Mo. 
T into d Concrete Steel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Revolving Doors. 
Van Kanne! Revolving Door Co., New York 


Roofing Tile. 
Huntington Roofing Tile Co , Huntington, 
a. 
Roofing Tin. 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburg, Pa 


Sanitary Appliances. 
Cc ar 4 E., Cleveland, O 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, P: 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chic ago. iach 


Sanitary Woodwork. 
Never Split Seat Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sash Cords and Chains. 


Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. Bridgeport, Ct. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Shingle Stain. 
Dexter Bros., Boston, Mass. 


Showers, Permanent and Portable. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Sinks, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Spring Hinges. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 


Store Front Construction. 
J. W. Coulson & Co., Columbus, O. 


Terra Cotta. 
Northwestern Roars Cotte Works, Chi 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co. . Louis, Mo. ia 


Urinals, Porcelain Enameled. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Vinometers. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Water Supply. 
Kewanee Water SupplyCo., Kewanee. IIl. 


Window Lines. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Wire Cloth. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass 


Wrought Iron Railings and Grilles. 
Winslow Bros. Co., Chicago. 
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KANSAS CITY 


AND POINTS BEYOND 


GEO. J CHARLTON, Ceneaac Assrencer Acenr 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Wilson’s 
Changeable and Alphabetical 
Building Directory 


PATENTED 


DIRECTORY 


PO IE ge 





THE TABLET ry TICKET CO. 
ame SOLE MANUFACTURERS cecum 
381-3 Broadway, New York 
87-89 Franklin St., Chicago 
843 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











HOT SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS 





THE GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 


Health and Pleasure Resort 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


FIVE DAILY TRAINS FROM ST. LOUIS. 
DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE FROM MEMPHIS. 


Hot Springs Special 
12 HOURS FROM ST. LoviS 1D 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 


For Descriptive and Illustrated Pamp‘alets, address 








H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen’. Pass’R AND TKT. AGENT. 
ST. Louis. 








Graphite Paint on the steelwork 





—e FRISCO’S FURNACE” sercse 


Tilustrations of seven modern steel frame buildings at San Francisco, that withstood the earth- 
quakes and fire of April 18th. 1906, with reports on the rust-resisting qualities of Dixon’s Silica- 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY OF BOOK NO. B-62 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


= JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. 








Draughtsmen Wanted 


A first-class man for head draughtsman; also a 
first-class man for preliminary work, including 
perspectives. Can also employ a man experi- 
enced in plumbing, steam and electrical work. 


R. H. HUNT, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


























Are You Furnishing Your Home? 








TAKE ADVICE! 











It will save you money! 


The right thing in wall treatments, furniture, draperies, like the rigat thing in personal dress, gives 
pleasure and satisfaction if appropriate. You need 


"Interior Decoration" 


the only magazine devoted exclusively to the furnishing, decoration and management of the home. 


Profusely illustrated. 10 cents by the month. $1.00 a year. 
Specimen copies sent upon application. 


Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square, New York 
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THE J. W. REEDY ELEVATOR CO.| ay 
Passenger and Freight 


ELEVATORS. 


83 to 91 Illinois Street, 
CHICAGO. 


31-33 Tenth Avenue, 





Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 
\. FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
em work and Furniture 


“ Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, like 
shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky, like bees- 
wax. Perfectly transparent, preserving the natural 
color and bea of the wood. Without doubt the 
most economical and satisfactory PonisH known for 
HARDWOOD FLoors. ! 

For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 

: “\ House Furnishings. : 

Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 

THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 
356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Our No. 3 Reviver {2s ees ase toons 





NEW YORK CITY. | 








We make more than 200 Steel: Ceil- 
ing designs, finely illustrated in our 
148-page Catalogue. Write for copy 
if you are interested. Awarded the 
only Gold Medal at St. Louis, 


BERGER’S 
“Classik’”’ Steel 
Ceilings 


We also make Roofing, Siding, Metal 
Shingles, Cornices, Finials, Skylights, 
Meta! Lath, and Fireproofing Special- 
ties. Send us your plans. 








THE SANITATION OF 
A COUNTRY HOUSE 


By Dr. Harvey B. Bashore. 


ConTENTs: The Location; House; Water Supply; 
Disposal of Waste; The Surroundings; Summer De. 
102 pages; 16 full-page illustrations, 

(loth, price $1. 


Porter, Taylor & Co., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 




















THE BERGER MFG.CO., Canton, Ohio 
1. A. 10-5 
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PEERLESS MORTAR COLORS 


Black, Red, Brown, Buff, French Gray, and 
special colors to 


PLEASE ARCHITECTS 


They are the original and standard 
colors for mortar 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO,, Ehibsephis 











Advance News 





INDICATING 
Chances to Sell 
‘PLANS, FIXTURES, 
MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
MACHINERY, 
ws Sc aeeee 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
RosBERT anp Linn Lucs, 
26 Vesey St,, NEW YORK, 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON, 


; For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash Tubs, 





206 EB, Pourth St., CINCINNATI. Railroad Bidg., DENVER. 


Put into the White House by the U.S. Government. 


la. pe } 
TRAP 
$1533.8 


F. E. CUDELL’S 
Patent Sewer-Gas and BackwaterTrap 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 














EVERY LUXURY OF TRAVEL 


hot and cold baths, clothes pressing service, a well stocked li- 

rary, the current magazines and periodi 
barber, a roomy and pleasant parlor, private smoking rooms and 
a well stocked buffet. are at the disposal of those who journcy be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and the Pacific Northwest on the 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Many of these conveniences are found in the luxurious observa- 
tion car. unique in construction and superior in attractiveness. 
The Pullman standard and tourist sleeping cars have wide and 
comfortable berths and every modern facili 
pleasure of travel. 

1 information about rates and train W¥ite 


General Agent Passeager Dept. 206 South Clark St. 


NORTHERN PACIFICRAILWAY 


Between St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
A. M. CLELAND, General 


icals, services of a skilled 


to increase the 


Through dining cars in bot! . For 


Cc. A. MATTHEWS 


icago, Ill. 


the Pacific Northwest 
lassenger agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








Do you 
question the 
conclusions 
of Experts ? 


You are familiar with them 


1. That a properly balanced 
combination ae pigments makes 
better paint than any single pig- 
ment. 

2. That Oxide of Zinc 


is the most durable and econom- 
ical of white pigments. 


3. That fine grinding and 
thorough incorporation are essen- 
tial. 

If you accept these conclusions 
why do you not use paint em- — 
bodying them -- high grade com- 
bination or ready-mixed paints? 


The New Jersey 


Zinc Co. 
71 Broadway, New York 








FREE 
Our Practical Pamphlets: 
“The Paint Question” 
“Paint: Why, How and When” 
“Paints in Architecture” 
“Specifications for Architects” 
“French Government Decrees” 








We do not grind zinc in oil. Lists of 
manufacturers of oxide of zinc paints 
will be furnished on request. 
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“SCOTT'S Stocks are carried at im- 
EXTRA 
COATED” Chicago, Milwaukee, 
ROOFING TIN St.» Louis, Kansas 
HAS. BEEN A City,«Des Moines, 
FAVORITE OF Indianapolis, Cin- 


THE LEADING _ cinnati, Louisville, 


ARCHITECTS “Nashville, 
FOR - 22 - YEARS. Cleveland, 
WwW E MAKE IT | Rochester, 


THROUGHOUT AND _ Memphis, 
TO..ALWAYS KEEP Gce., 
IT UP TO STANDARD. Ge. 
THIS IS ONE REASON WHY 
THE DEMAND INCREASES. 

















FOLLANSBEE 
——— PITTSBURGH —— 














portant points, including , 


ARE PARTICULAR ‘° Bifflao, 













BROTHERS COMPANY’ 
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SAMSON 
Spot Sash Cord 


 Ismade of pure cotton and guaranteed 
free from imperfections of braid or finish 


SEND | FOR SAMPLES AND TESTS 


SAMSON’ CorDAGE Works 
BOSTON, MASS. 



























FRONT DOORS 


and other woodwork exposed to 
the action of the weather or 
dampness require varnish made 
from specially selected gums. 
The best that can be made is 
our SPAR COATING. 


i | Our catalog for the asking 
EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 


VARNISH MAKERS AND COLOR GRINDERS 
59 Market St., CHICAGO 45 Broadway, NEW YORK 









































HE Wiference between a good lock and a poor 
“ “one may be in design, in the material of which it 

id constructed, and in the workmanship. The 
YALE LOCK is the standard in all these, 
YALE vis the word that is a guarantee in lockdom. 


“The Key to a Good Thing” shows how 
a YALE LOCK works and tells why it 
is the best lock made. 























THE. YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
9 Murray Steet,  *: NEW YORK 
Chicago Office, 88 Lake Street 












Stanley's Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel © 


NEVER WEAR DOWN 
NEVER CREAK 
NEVER REQUIRE OILING 


The improved washer protects the balls against mois- 
ture and dust. 

For sale by leading hardware dealers. 
at Artistic booklet free. 


Ghe STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain,Conn. |§ New York 














Chicago 

















BRISTOL'S 


Recording Instruments 
For —— Temperature 


inde bale a in all up-to- 
date dwellings and 
Bristol’s ermometer tier. 
gj ‘Mostats show exact tem 
# of a room and give alarm or 
ecesies 2 5 set og devices rod 
S A operation tt chehigus Saas 
desired point. 


Gold Hodal St: Locis Tenet 
St. Lowis Exposition. 

Send for Circular P. 
Ghe BRISTOL COMPANY 


Wi » Conn 
Hew York Branch, 114 ‘Street. 
0 Office, 7 " 



































